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Education 

Summary 


A  SIMI. MONTH!  Y  RIPORT  ON  NIW  D  ■  V  ■  I  O  R  M  ■  N  T  S . 
TRfNOS,  lOIAS.  AND  RISIARCN  IN  lOUCATION 


Government 


Ripping  draft  of  IS-year-olds^  an  NEA  spokes¬ 
man  declared  last  month  that  such  a  policy  would  have 
a  “disastrous  effect”  on  the  nation's  source  of  educated 
men  needed  to  maintain  the  economy,  and  scientific  and 
technological  superiority.  The  NEA  viewpoint:  draft  of 
18-year-olds  would  discourage  their  enrollment  in  college 
later,  while  the  19-year-old  draft  permits  many  young 
men  to  finish  two  years  of  college — an  incentive  to  future 
study — before  being  called  into  military  service. 

A  few  days  previously,  the  Amer.  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  had  reversed  its  historic  stand  against  universal  mili¬ 
tary  training,  and  had  endorsed  the  Defense  Department’s 
draft  proposal.  Having  steadfastly  disapproved  of  any 
form  of  universal  military  training  since  1918,  the  coun¬ 
cil  emphasized  that  it  was  giving  support  to  the  plan  as 

an  emergency,  not  a  perpetual,  national  policy. 

Acting  to  stem  panic  enlistments  among 
draft-warm  college  men,  the  Defense  Department  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  that,  insofar  as  college  students  are 
concerned,  the  agreement  among  military  forces  to  refuse 
to  enlist  a  man  already  in  receipt  of  pre-induction  phys¬ 
ical  examination  orders  is  no  longer  in  effect.  New  rules 
permit  a  college  student  whose  induction  has  been  post- 
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poned  until  the  end  of  the  academic  year  to  pick  his 
choice  of  service,  instead  of  automatically  being  drafted. 
Explained  the  Defense  Department:  "The  policy  is  de¬ 
signed  to  implement  the  intent  of  Congress  to  encourage 
students  to  continue  college  to  the  end  of  their  academic 
year  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  their  right  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  service  in  which  they  wish  to  serve.” 

As  first  issued,  the  new  regulation  would  have  required 
students  to  make  their  choice  of  service  two  months 
immediately  preceding  the  final  month  of  the  academic 
year.  But  this  later  was  changed  so  that  the  student  may 
enlist  in  the  last  month  of  the  term.  Technically  speaking, 
his  “classification  status  will  be  reopened,”  thus  canceling 
orders  he  may  have  received  to  report  for  induction. 

Powwow  on  federal  aid  to  sehools  has  been 
called  on  February  17,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the 
Amer.  Federation  of  Teachers.  Issuing  invitations  to  200 
national  organizations,  the  AFT  announced  that  it  hoped 
the  conference  would  get  the  long-sought  measure  off  to 
a  fresh  start. 

Requests  for  federal  seholarships  were  miss¬ 
ing  in  President  Truman’s  budget  message  this  year.  The 
scholarship  plan,  the  President  explained,  is  being  re¬ 
considered  in  the  light  of  Selective  Service  policies  and 
general  manpower  requirements. 

These  budget  items  would  increase  federal  expenditure 
on  education:  (1)  $300,000,000  for  a  general  federal 
aid  program  (2)  $106,000,000  in  educational  aid  for 
children  on  federal  property  and  in  emergency  areas. 
(For  budget  recommendations  concerning  vocational  education, 
see  VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL.) 

To  bolster  the  ease  for  edneational  TV,  the 

Nat.  Assn,  of  Educational  Broadcasters  last  month  spon¬ 
sored  perhaps  the  first  survey  ever  to  have  been  made 
on  the  type  of  television  programs  currently  available 
to  tlie  public.  For  one  week,  all  seven  of  New  York  City’s 
video  stations  were  monitored  for  program  content  (not 
quality),  and  the  results  subsequently  were  presented 
during  Federal  Communications  Commission  hearings,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  allocation  of  channels. 

Need  for  reservation  of  a  proportion  of  TV  channels 
specifically  for  educational  and  public  service  programs 
was  ptinctuated  by  these  findings:  (1)  only  1%  of  pro- 
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gram  time  is  being  devoted  to  public  events  (2)  only 
2%  to  public  issues  (3)  only  3%  to  information,  science 
and  travelogue  (4)  none  to  architecture,  sculpture,  eco¬ 
nomics,  child  care  or  American  history  (5)  little  to  seri¬ 
ous  music,  art  or  dance  (6)  none  to  in-school  programs, 
telecasts  to  handicapped  children,  extension  courses,  voca¬ 
tional  or  adult  courses.  On  the  other  hand,  10%  of  time 
is  devoted  to  adult  crime  drama;  another  14%  to  light 
drama  (including  Westerns  and  other  films) ;  and  14% 
to  variety  shows. 

Leading  argument  of  commercial  broadcasters,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  educational  institutions  would  not  make  use 
of  television  channels  if  they  had  them.  Testified  Dr. 
Kenneth  H.  Baker,  research  director  of  the  Nat.  Assn, 
of  Broadcasters:  “Educators  as  a  group  have  not  shown 
the  willingness  nor  the  competence  in  using  radio  that 
would  justify  the  reservation  to  them  of  any  part  of  the 
broadcast  spectrum.” 

Bill  to  change  child  labor  laws  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  by  Rep.  Walter  Rogers  of  Texas. 
The  measure  would  permit  children  under  16  years  of 
age  to  work  on  farms  during  school  hours  if  they  were 
excused  by  school  superintendents. 

Measure  to  aid  medical  training  probably 
will  receive  prompt  and  unanimous  approval  from  the 
.Senate  Labor  &  Public  Welfare  Committee,  according  to 
Committee  Chairman  James  E.  Murray.  Like  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  blocked  in  the  House  during 
the  last  Congress,  the  proposal  would  provide  federal 
funds  (totaling  about  $51,000,000  annually)  for  the 
training  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  public  health 
workers.  The  earlier  bilL  however,  included  aid  for  train¬ 
ing  in  dental  hygiene  and  osteopathy. 

Holding  out  against  any  type  of  government-linked 
program,  the  Amer.  Medical  Assn,  is  conducting  its  own 
campaign  to  expand  medical  training  and  bring  financial 
stability  to  medical  schools.  The  current  issue  of  the 
AMA  Journal  urges  each  physician  to  “consider  an  annual 
contribution  of  $100”  for  medical  education. 

Clause  In  Georgia  school  support  hill  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  Georgia  school  will  get  state  funds  unless 
it  enforces  segregation.  The  measure,  which  would  finance 
state-controlled  higher  education  as  well  as  a  minimum 
foundation  program  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  presents  another  worry  for  worried  university 
officials.  Several  Negroes  have  applied  for  graduate  edu¬ 
cation,  and  should  they  take  their  cases  to  court,  their 
entry  into  the  university  might  be  forced.  Such  insistence 
on  educational  rights  has  resulted  in  Negroes’  gaining 
admission  to  graduate  divisions  of  previously  all-white 
universities  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas.  Virginia. 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Who  Is  Liable  for  Pupil  Injury,  NEA  Research  Division.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  50c.  (A  comprehensive  report  deal¬ 
ing  with  basic  principles  and  established  legal  precedents  on 
liability  of  school  instructional  and  administrative  staff.) 

Decisions  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Fourth  Supple¬ 
ment.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  40c. 


Administration 


IVEA  survey  of  attacks  on  schools  indicates 
that  malicious  criticism  of  public  education  is  not  as 
widespread  as  had  been  feared,  according  to  Richard 
B.  Kennan,  executive  secretary  of  the  NEA’s  Nat.  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  Through  Educa¬ 
tion.  Investigating  what  appeared  to  be  sabotage  against 
public  schools,  the  commission  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
superintendents  throughout  the  country  in  December,  ask¬ 
ing  for  data  on  the  form  and  local  source  of  unjustified 
fault-finding  against  public  school  programs,  teachers 
and  officials.  So  far,  many  educators  have  answered  “No” 
to  this  question:  “Have  organizations,  clubs,  societies, 
groups,  or  individuals  representing  them,  attacked  the 
public  schools  or  public  education  in  general  in  your 
community?” 

Key  agencies  for  advance  In  education, 

school  study  councils  seem  destined  to  spread  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  according  to  the  foreword  to  The 
School  Study  Councils  at  Work,  published  last  month 
by  the  Central  New  York  School  Study  Council,  whose 
headquarters  is  at  the  School  of  Education,  Syracuse  U. 
A  report  on  the  First  Nat.  Conference  of  School  Study 
Council  Leaders,  held  last  spring  in  Syracuse,  the  pub¬ 
lication  presents  the  first  composite  picture  of  the  growth 
and  activities  of  various  school  study  councils  throughout 
the  nation. 

Consisting  of  groups  of  school  systems  working  to¬ 
gether  to  develop  and  publicize  good  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  practices,  the  school  study  council  movement 
began  in  1942  with  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council  in  the  New  York  City  area.  By 
this  fall,  19  others  were  in  operation.  Leaders  at  the 
Syracuse  conference  believed  that  there  might  be  as  many 
as  100  councils  functioning  within  10  more  years. 

Organlased  school  news  gathering  has  brought 
the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  school  program  far  greater  notice 
in  local  papers  in  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  De¬ 
scribed  in  the  February  issue  of  Nation’s  Schools,  the 
school  system’s  Dept,  of  Planning  &  Information  has 
established  unusually  workable  procedures  for  tracking 
down  news  from  individual  schools,  and  for  getting  r^ 
leases  published,  it  is  reported. 

Each  of  Dearborn’s  24  schools,  the  article  explains, 
has  a  news  representative — a  staff  member  responsible 
for  covering  classroom  and  school  events.  Resulting  re¬ 
ports  (which  feature  a  great  many  pupil  names)  usually 
are  submitted  to  the  Planning  &  Information  Dept.,  al¬ 
though  building  representatives  may  send  them  directly 
to  papers  if  they  so  desire.  Other  news  reaches  the  infor¬ 
mation  section  through  headquarters  departments,  or  as 
answers  to  “assignment  letters,”  which  the  section  sends 
out  when  it  hears  of  a  school  project  or  event  that  has 
not  been  covered. 

Although  the  information  department  is  considered 
worthwhile  for  its  editing  and  distributing  services  alone, 
it  performs  an  even  more  valuable  service  in  singling 
out  feature  possibilities  of  school  news  which  otherwise 
might  merit  scant  attention.  For  instance,  last  February, 
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when  a  school  reported  that  a  sixth-grade  class  was  study¬ 
ing  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  department  built  the  story 
into  an  article  which  told  parents  how  study  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  improved  by  the  use  of  modern  teaching  aids. 

Of  the  449  releases  sent  out  by  Dearborn  schools  last 
year,  the  article  concludes,  92%  were  published.  None 
of  them,  incidentally,  concerned  high  school  sports  or 
school  board  activities,  news  covered  directly  by  news¬ 
paper  reporters.  (Set  “Public  Relations  Course  for  Teachers” 

professional  relations.) 

If  papers  interpret  school  news  well,  super¬ 
intendents  might  suggest  that  the  reporters  enter  their 
stories  in  the  annual  competition  for  educational  news 
citations.  For  details  of  the  competition — who  qualifies, 
and  what  types  of  articles  may  be  entered  —  reporters 
should  write  Millicent  Taylor,  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

High  school  principals  will  meet  in  New 

York  City,  February  10-14,  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals.  Among 
speakers:  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  president  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York;  Ernest  A.  Gross,  U.  S.  represent¬ 
ative  to  the  United  Nations,  and  deputy  to  Ambassador 
Warren  K.  Austin;  Major  General  Lewis  B.  Hershcy,  and 
Walter  P.  Reuther.  Among  topics  to  receive  emphasis 
in  general  sessions  and  discussion  groups:  guidance  pro¬ 
grams,  education  for  life  adjustment,  junior  high  school 
curricula.  The  convention,  incidentally,  precedes  the 
aimual  weekend  conference  on  junior  high  schools,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  NYU  School  of  Education. 

These  speakers  are  receiving  top  billing  for  the  AASA 
convention,  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  February  17-22: 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  president  of  General  Motors;  Allan 
Shiver,  governor  of  Texas;  Jesse  Stuart,  author  {The 
Thread  That  Runs  So  True);  Henry  H.  Hill,  president 
of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Umphrey  Lee, 
president  of  Southern  Methodist  U.;  and  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen,  president  of  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania.  Stassen  is  slated 
to  receive  the  American  Education  Award  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Exhibitors  this  year  for  outstanding  work  in  ad¬ 
vancing  education. 

If  budgets  stressed  services  rendered, 

rather  than  merely  listing  items  of  expenditure,  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  have  greater  confidence  that  school  money  was 
being  spent  wisely,  writes  Asst.  Supt.  Harold  E.  Akerly, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  February’s  Nation's  Schools.  In 
“performance  budgets,”  he  explains,  a  brief  description 
of  what  was  accomplished  through  the  expenditure  ac¬ 
companies  each  budget  item,  thereby  giving  the  public 
a  better  idea  of  expenses  involved  in  running  a  school 
system. 

PR  guide  for  teachers  colleges  has  just  been 
announced  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and  the  Amer.  College 
Public  Relations  Assn.  The  handbook  (available  from 
the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  State 
Teachers  College,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  for  $1)  proposes  ob¬ 


jectives  of  a  good  public  relations  program,  but  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  techniques. 

A  recent  newsletter  of  the  AACTE  public  relations 
committee,  incidentaUy,  reminds  teachers  college  public 
relations  directors  not  to  overlook  high  school  newspapers 
in  sending  out  releases.  An  occasional  release  to  high 
school  editors,  it  adds,  might  contain  suggestions  on  vari¬ 
ous  ways  college  news  can  be  presented. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Educational  Theory,  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  105  Gregory  Hall.  V.  of  Illinois. 
Due  this  month.  Subscription  price:  $3  per  year.  (A  new  quar¬ 
terly  on  educational  theory.  Sponsored  by  the  John  Dewey  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  &  Culture.) 

“The  Danger  of  Authoritarian  Attitudes  in  Teaching  Today” 
Sidney  Hook,  ^hool  &  Society,  Jan.  20,  1951.  15  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (A  discussion  of  the  varieties  and  sources  of 
authoritarian  attitudes  in  teaching,  and  their  dangers.) 

“Where  Teachers  Helped  in  Selecting  a  Superintendent,”  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Waller.  Nation’s  Schools,  Feb.  1951.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chi¬ 
cago  11.  (Report  on  procedures  for  selection  of  a  superintendent 
in  Allentown,  Pa.) 

Educational  Publicity,  Benjamin  Fine.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  561  p.  $6.  (A  revised  edition.) 


Proieasional  Retutions 


Reducing  tension  among  teachers  is  an  effec¬ 
tive,  if  round-about,  way  of  improving  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Mishawaka  (Ind.)  Education  Assn. 
And  teacher-tension,  it  believes,  is  caused  as  often  by 
staff  discord  as  by  overwork  and  crowded  classrooms. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  an  association  study 
of  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  among  school  employes, 
which  started  with  the  sending  of  a  questionnaire  on 
interstaff  relations  to  200  staff  members.  Their  answers 
revealed  many  flaws  in  school  procedure  and  misunder¬ 
standings  which  impeded  smooth  functioning  of  the 
school  system.  Notable  among  teachers’  complaints:  (1) 
the  many  staff  meetings  requiring  after-school  attendance 
— see  “Once-A-Month  Meeting  Days"  below  (2)  unfair 
distribution  of  extra  assignments  (3)  inconvenience  in 
obtaining  supplies  (4)  lack  of  information  on  where  to 
obtain  assistance.  Submitted  to  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned,  results  of  the  questionnaire  have  become  the 
basis  for  development  of  new  administrative  and  personnel 
policies,  and  have  brought  a  friendlier  feeling  among 
all  school  employes,  according  to  an  article  in  the  January 
NEA  JournaL 

Once-a-month  meeting  days  for  professional 
staff  members  have  simplified  committee  work  in  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  public  schools.  On  meeting  day,  sessions 
start  at  3:50  p.m.,  and  last  well  into  the  evening.  During 
the  first  hour,  staff  members  meet  by  grade  levels  or 
departments;  during  the  second  hour,  they  meet  in  “in¬ 
terest”  committees  which  cut  across  grade  lines  (such  as 
art,  guidance  or  reading  groups).-  Then  after  dinner 
together,  the  staff  once  more  breaks  up  into  small  units, 
with  representatives  of  individual  schools,  who  serve  as 
building  coordinators  for  various  programs,  conducting 
committee  meetings. 
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Study  on  teaching  loady  to  be  published  this 
month  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  NEA,  will  reveal 
that  actual  class  instruction  of  pupils  takes  little  more 
than  half  of  the  average  teacher’s  working  time.  Nearly 
as  many  hours  go  into  correcting  papers,  class  prepara¬ 
tion,  study  hall  and  monitoring  duty,  making  reports 
and  sponsoring  activities. 

Public  relations  course  for  teachers  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  the  East  Los  Angeles  Junior  College. 
Bringing  in-service  credit,  the  training  stresses  ways  of 
interpreting  methods,  curricula,  and  student  activities 
to  the  public.  Some  schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  system, 
it  is  reported,  will  designate  one  teacher  to  take  the  course, 
then  to  report  back  to  the  faculty  on  suggestions  he  be¬ 
lieves  are  particularly  worthwhile. 

Viewpoints  of  professional  groups  in  the 

Cincinnati  public  school  system  are  transmitted  regularly 
to  the  administrative  staff  by  a  Council  of  Presidents, 
composed  of  heads  of  teachers’,  supervisors’  and  prin¬ 
cipals’  organizations.  An  additional  function  of  the  coun- 
c  il:  it  serves  as  an  “on  call”  group  to  facilitate  cooperative 
effort  in  local,  state  emd  national  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  Cincinnati  schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
'‘At  Your  Service”  Bradford  Ansley.  NEA  Jour.,  ]an.  1951.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  of  a  cooperative  project 
for  in-service  teacher  education,  as  conducted  by  six  school  sys¬ 
tems  and  two  universities  in  the  Atlanta  area.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Nfew  techniques  in  eitiaEcnship  training 

probably  will  replace  the  lecture  method  long  used  to 
give  recruits  and  officer  candidates  a  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  democracy.  This  week  representatives  of  all  the 
armed  services  are  gathering  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Citizenship  Education  Project,  Columbia  U.  Teachers 
College,  to  spend  the  next  two  months  working  out  new 
citizenship  education  programs  for  the  various  military 
branches. 

At  present,  all  recruits  and  officer  candidates  attend 
lectures  on  the  meaning  of  democracy,  on  current  world 
problems,  and  on  why  it  is  necessary  to  fight.  Evaluated 
by  the  Citizenship  Education  Project  staff,  the  program 
was  found  worthy  in  content,  but  poor  in  presentation. 
(“The  lectures  often  put  the  boys  to  sleep,”  Project  Di¬ 
rector  Wm,  S.  Vincent  said.)  Therefore,  top  priority 
work  at  the  project’s  offices  for  the  time  being  is  revamp¬ 
ing  the  program  to  require  active  participation  of  trainees. 
As  now  planned,  the  new  design  will  feature  “situation 
exercises,”  in  which  trainees  will  be  asked  to  imagine 
themselves  confronted  by  problems  in  a  democracy. 

Experience  of  the  Citizenship  Education  Project  so  far. 
Dr.  Vincent  points  out,  has  proved  that  the  basic  truths 
about  citizenship  and  democracy  can  be  taught  by  a 
number  of  comparatively  simple  techniques  not  now  used 
to  any  significant  extent  in  schools.  He  adds:  “It  is  hoped 
that  the  ultimate  impact  of  the  project  on  the  American 
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public  school  system  will,  in  time,  make  it  unnecessar) 
to  give  the  fighting  man  a  special  understanding  of  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy,” 

laifted  children  need  gifted  teachers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Dorothy  O.  Johansen,  a  professor  at  Reed 
College,  and  a  member  of  tlie  Portland  (Ore.)  school 
board.  Since  the  principal  need  of  gifted  children  is 
stimulation  for  their  extraordinarily  imaginative,  versatile 
and  creative  mental  faculties,  their  teacher  must  have 
these  faculties  in  the  same  degree  in  order  to  guide  them, 
she  believes.  For  the  most  part,  she  adds,  educators  have 
been  exceedingly  reluctant  to  recognize  that  a  gifted  pupil 
grasps  an  idea  more  quickly  and  pursues  it  further  than 
the  teacher  does,  himself. 

On  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  best  to  teach 
gifted  pupils  in  segregated  classes,  Dr.  Reed  upholds 
homogenous  grouping  in  academic  subjects.  She  explains: 
In  a  class  of  pupils  with  similar  abilities,  a  gifted  student 
is  less  apt  to  grow  egotistical;  and  the  advanced  subject- 
matter  will  make  him  realize  that  there  are  vast  fields  of 
knowledge  that  he  has  barely  touched. 

In  a  ^^remodial  reading*’  class  conducted  not 
long  ago  at  Arizona  State  College,  no  one  did  any  reading. 
But  students  advanced  as  much  in  reading  ability  as 
another  group  of  poor  readers  who  were  given  intensive 
reading  training. 

To  be  described  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  the  class  provided  students  op¬ 
portunity  to  air  their  grievances,  criticize  their  teachers, 
and  talk  over  study  problems.  The  chance  for  self- 
expresssion  served  to  build  the  student’s  ego  and  to  re¬ 
move  emotional  blocs  which  had  been  interfering  with 
his  reading  comprehension,  explains  Dr.  Granville  B. 
Johnson,  now  of  Emory  U.,  who  conducted  the  experiment. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“We  Teach  English,”  Lou  LeVanche  LaBrant.  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Co.,  383  Me^ison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  350p.  $2.75.  (Theoretical 
and  practical  discussion  of  problems  in  the  teaching  of  English.) 

“Parents  and  Teachers  Appraise  Primary-Grade  Grouping,”  Ada 
R.  Polkinghome.  Elementary  School  Jour.,  Jan.  1951.  5750  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (A  report  on  how  ungraded  primary  classes 
are  working  out,  in  the  estimation  of  parents  and  teachers.) 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Culture  Unit  Method  for  Social  Education, 
Wanda  Robertson.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  153p.  $2£0.  (A  study  of  various 
methods  used  in  social  studies  teaching  in  elementary  schools.) 
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Curricula 


contrast  of  U.  S.  and  Soviet  schools  would 
be  valuable  study  for  high  school  social  studies  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  in  the  January  issue  of  Strengthen¬ 
ing  Democracy,  a  publication  of  the  New  York  City  school 
system’s  curriculum  division.  Setting  forth  plans  for 
such  a  unit  in  detail.  Principal  Woolf  Colving,  of  Seward 
Park  high  school,  suggests  that  student  assignments  cover 
such  topics  as  (1)  comparison  of  the  Soviet  Student  Code 
with  codes  adopted  by  student  bodies  in  American  schools 
(2)  comparison  of  the  duties  of  U.  S.  and  Soviet  teachers 
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(3)  comparison  of  U.  S.  and  Soviet  high  school  curricula. 

A  somewhat  similar  suggestion  has  come  from  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Understanding,  appointed  last  fall 
by  the  New  \  ork  Board  of  Regents  to  review  the  school’s 
role  in  the  international  crisis.  Schools,  the  committee 
said  last  month,  must  make  it  their  business  to  teach 
children  at  all  grade  levels  the  meaning  of  the  democracy- 
communism  conflict.  It  recommended  study  of  basic  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  special  attention  to  comparison  of  their 
provisions  for  human  rights  and  self-government. 

Boost  to  conservation  teaching  will  be  given 
by  Conservation  Education  in  American  Schools,  1951 
yearbook  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators. 
Setting  forth  the  framework  for  an  effective  conservation 
education  program,  the  publication  proposes  these  12 
policies: 

(1)  Conservation  education  should  be  included  in  both 
urban  and  rural  schools.  (2)  It  should  be  presented  at 
both  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  (3)  Programs 
should  start  with  consideration  of  community  environ¬ 
ment,  develop  into  study  of  state,  regional,  national  and 
international  conservation  needs.  (4)  Such  study  should 
be  correlated  with  prevailing  curriculum.  (5)  New  ma¬ 
terials  adapted  to  local  conununities  should  be  developed 
by  schools.  (6)  Wherever  practical,  conservation  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  accompanied  by  outdoor  educational  ex¬ 
periences.  (7)  Schools  should  cooperate  with  govern¬ 
mental  and  nongovernmental  agencies  concerned  with  use 
of  resources.  (8)  Teachers  training  institutions  should 
make  conservation  education  their  special  concern.  (9) 
Schools  should  set  up  in-service  courses  on  conservation 
education.  (10)  Programs  should  deal  with  all  natural 
resources  and  their  relationships.  (11)  Programs  should 
be  based  upon  broad  scientific  and  social  concepts.  (12) 
Schools  should  provide  in-service  conservation  education 
for  teachers. 

National  meet  on  cnrrlculum  planning  is 

scheduled  for  February  10-15  in  Detroit,  when  the  Assn, 
for  Supervision  &  Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  con¬ 
ducts  its  annual  convention.  “Curriculum  Improvement 
in  Action,”  the  theme  for  the  meeting,  is  also  the  title 
of  the  organization’s  1951  yearbook. 

Look  for  publication  of  these  other  ASCD  reports  this 
year:  Providing  Time  and  Funds  for  Curriculum  Im¬ 
provement,  Instructional  Leadership  in  Small  Schools,  and 
School  Camping. 


(Practical  suggestions  for  including  fire  safety  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  curriculum.  Another  bulletin.  Fire  Safely  for  Senior  High 
Schools,  will  be  available  later  in  the  year.) 

'^Special  Services  for  Slow  Learners,”  Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary 
Education.  Rooms  9-10,  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (A  series 
of  articles  describing  slow-learner  programs  in  California  schools.) 

'‘St.  Lawrence's  Canadian  Affairs  Workshop,”  Wm.  R.  Willoughby. 
Social  Education,  Jan.  1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
(Description  of  a  course  on  Canadian  affairs.) 

The  Treatment  of  International  Agencies  in  School  History  Text¬ 
books  in  the  United  States,  Dorothy  McClure.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  I08p.  50c.  (A  report  prepared  for  the 
US.  Nat.  Commission  for  UNESCO,  and  sponsored  by  the  Amer. 
Council  on  Education  and  the  US.  Office  of  Education.) 

Fundamentals  of  Curriculum  Development,  Othanel  B.  Smith  & 
others.  World  Book  Co..  313  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers  5,  N.Y. 
796p.  $4.50. 


Guidance 


To  teach  students  to  help  themselves,  a 

personal  problem-solving  project  is  recommended  by 
English  Teacher  Thos.  E.  Allen,  of  Cleveland.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Ohio  Schools,  he  describes  how  a  group  of  Eng¬ 
lish  students  in  the  Thomas  Edison  high  school  (which, 
for  the  most  part,  enrolls  discipline  cases  and  pupils  of 
low  academic  ability)  directly  attacked  their  worries. 

Entering  the  project  voluntarily,  students  first  submitted 
reports  on  problems  that  had  them  “stumped.”  (To  define 
a  problem,  Mr.  Allen  explained  that  it  was  something 
that  “prevented  one  from  doing  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
prevented  one  from  getting  information  on  a  subject 
that  he  wanted  to  know  about,  or  prevented  one  from 
changing  a  situation  that  he  felt  should  be  changed.”) 
Problems  then  were  classified  by  types  {e.g.,  under 
Health,  Personality,  Social  Relations,  Education,  Jobs), 
and  committees  were  chosen  to  work  out  answers.  This 
invariably  involved  outside  reading;  often  it  required 
interviewing  various  persons  in  the  school  or  community. 

While  full  solutions  were  not  found  for  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  a  student  who  studied  his  own  worries  objectively 
seemed  to  gain  a  new  resourcefulness  and  self-confidence 
in  his  ability  to  cope  with  perplexing  situations,  Mr. 
Allen  reports. 

Religion 


Constitutionality  of  released-tlme  for  re- 


Report  on  spiritual  values  in  public  school 
programs  will  be  released  this  month  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  &  AASA.  Two  years 
in  preparation,  the  bulletin  will  suggest  10  specific  values 
as  the  basis  for  educational  programs,  will  say  that  “pub¬ 
lic  schools  can,  do,  and  should”  provide  character  and 
)  spiritual  education.  A  copy  of  the  report  may  be  obtained 
for  SI  from  NEA  headquarters,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W., 
L  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Fire  Safety  for  Junior  High  Schools,  Nat.  Commission  on  Safety 

Education,  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  33p.  50c. 


ligious  education  eventually  may  be  decided  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  it  was  indicated  in  New  York  last  month. 
For  more  than  two  years,  two  Brooklyn  parents  have 
been  fighting  New  York  City’s  released-time  education 
program  (their  case  is  said  to  be  underwritten  by  the 
same  group  which  backed  the  successful  suit  brought 
by  Mrs.  Vashti  McCollum  in  Champaign,  Ill.).  So  far. 
New  York  courts  have  upheld  the  Board  of  Education 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  July  5),  but  in  the  most  recent 
decision,  appellate  justices  split  3  to  2. 

While  the  majority  opinion  held  that  the  released-time 
education  law  was  intrinsically  constitutional  and  that 
petitioners  had  failed  to  establish  that  their  constitutional 
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rights  had  been  impared,  the  minority  opinion  stated: 
“The  elements  of  the  program  operated  in  Champaign, 
III.,  are  factually  different  from  those  in  the  New  York 
City  program,  but  the  difference  in  facts  requires  no 
different  holding  .  .  .  The  New  York  program  is  void  in 
that  it  is  integrated  with  the  state’s  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  system,  which  assists  a  program  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  carried  on  by  separate  religious  sects.” 

Opportunity  for  teaching  tolerance  is  of¬ 
fered  by  Nat.  Brotherhood  Week,  set  for  February  18-25. 
The  week  is  an  appropriate  time  for  presenting  or  intro¬ 
ducing  such  school  projects  as  these,  according  to  a  school 
and  college  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College:  (1)  special 
assembly  programs  on  brotherhood  (2)  audit  of  school 
policies  and  practices  in  intergroup  relations  (3)  survey 
of  school  efforts  to  foster  better  group  relations  (4)  stu¬ 
dent  surveys  of  intergroup  relations  in  the  community. 

Reversal  of  the  ^'^Dixon’’  ruling  has  been 
asked  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  New  Mexico  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Issued  almost  two  years 
ago  by  Judge  E.  T.  Hensley  in  a  case  brought  by  Prot¬ 
estant  citizens  of  Dixon,  N.  Mex.,  the  decision  presented 
a  strict  interpretation  of  “separation  of  church  and  state,” 
and  banned  by  name  143  nuns  and  brothers  from  teach¬ 
ing  in  public  schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Michigan  Public  Schools  and  Religion”  Maurice  McLean.  Mich¬ 
igan  Education  Jour.,  Jan.  1951.  Michigan  Education  Bldg., 
Lansing  2.  (Practices  of  Michigan  school  districts  in  providing 
religious  instruction,  released  and  dismissed  time  programs,  use 
of  public  school  buildings  by  religious  groups,  and  transportation 
for  parochial  school  pupils.) 


Student  Activities 

After  ^^guest  teachers”  visit  classes,  it  might 
be  well  if  students  did  something  to  express  their  grat¬ 
itude.  So  decided  a  ninth-grade  social  studies  class  of 
Central  junior  high  school,  Cleveland,  recently,  after  hear¬ 
ing  talks  given  by  a  public  librarian,  a  probation  officer, 
a  club  woman  and  a  social  worker.  The  students  carried 
through  on  this  scheme  for  thanking  the  guests:  the 
speakers  were  invited  to  a  special  program  built  around 
the  topics  of  their  talks,  and  designed  to  show  how  much 
the  class  had  learned  from  their  visits. 

Ifitolated  from  school  events,  home-bound  pu¬ 
pils  can  carry  out  some  projects  of  their  own.  When 
they  do,  their  spirits  improve  immeasurably,  according 
to  Theresa  A.  Howard,  home  instruction  teacher  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Bed-ridden  pupils  in  Elizabeth,  she  re¬ 
ports,  recently  started  publishing  their  own  newspaper 
(The  Bed  Post),  for  which  home-bound  pupils  submit 
stories,  poems,  puzzles  and  suggestions  for  handicraft. 
Upon  receiving  the  first  edition,  she  comments,  many 
home-bound  pupils  realized  for  the  first  time  that  they 
were  part  of  a  group. 


Timely  school  library  displays  can  encourage 
reading,  advises  Miss  Mary  Clay,  Northeast  Louisiana 
State  College  librarian.  “Exhibits  of  the  Week”  at  the 
Louisiana  State  College  library  are  connected  with  cur¬ 
rent  happenings  on  the  campus,  in  the  community,  state, 
nation  or  world,  she  reports.  Such  exhibits  remind  stu¬ 
dents  that  libraries  are  a  source  of  information  on  current 
life,  as  well  as  centers  for  doing  assigned  reading  for 
academic  work,  she  points  out. 

If  a  student  runs  low  on  ready  cash  in  the 

Thomas  Edison  high  school,  Cleveland,  he  may  call  on 
the  student-operated  Credit  Club,  and  probably  borrow 
enough  money  to  tide  him  over. 

By  purchasing  a  25c  share  in  the  club  and  having  his 
membership  approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  a  stu¬ 
dent  can  borrow  up  to  50c  on  his  signature  alone,  up  to 
$1  with  a  student  co-signer,  or  up  to  $3  with  an  adult 
co-signer.  There  is  a  daily  interest  charge  (the  rate 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  loan),  and  the  full  amount 
must  be  repaid  within  one  week  or  a  Ic-per-day  fine 
is  imposed. 

A  project  of  the  mathematics  department,  'the  club 
provides  its  members  with  more  than  borrowed  money, 
Sponsor  Joseph  Weiss  points  out.  Through  it,  they  ac¬ 
quire  the  habits  of  saving  and  investing,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  “interest”  and  “dividends.” 
Organized  for  profit  as  well  as  for  service,  the  club  makes 
enough  on  interest  charges  and  fines  to  pay  annual  div¬ 
idends  of  about  4c  on  each  25c  share. 

Community  project  contest  of  the  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs  has  been  limited  this  year 
to  entries  of  those  club  activities  conducted  with  the 
cooperation  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
21.  The  new  plan  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  &  Youth,  which 
recommended  that  community  leaders  provide  opportun¬ 
ity  for  youth  to  take  part  in  community  programs. 

Sponsored  for  the  second  time,  the  contest  brings 
prizes  totaling  $25,000  to  women’s  clubs  with  winnug 
projects.  Awards  are  financed  by  the  Kroger  Co. 

Physical  Education  and  Health 

Greater  stress  on  physical  education  in 

elementary  grades  has  appeared  throughout  the  Cincinnati 
school  system  during  recent  years,  according  to  W.  K. 
Streit,  director  of  physical  education  for  the  Cincinnati 
schools.  At  the  present  time,  he  reveals,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  classes  are  attended  by  all  elementary  school  pupils, 
from  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade.  Offering 
a  wide  variety  of  body-building,  rhythmic  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities,  the  program  is  allotted  300  minutes  per 
week  in  primary  grades;  100  to  150  per  week  in  inter¬ 
mediate  grades;  and  from  135  to  165  per  week  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Objectives  of  the  teaching 
are  manyfold.  Explains  a  report  on  the  program:  -- 
the  boys  and  girls  are  help^  in  developing  well-coor¬ 
dinated  bodies,  better  skill  in  playing  games  and  per- 
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forming  stunts,  an  interest  in  participating  in  recreational 
activities  during  school  and  later  years,  desirable  health 
habits  and  attitudes,  and  qualities  of  good  sportsmanship, 
good  leadership  and  good  ‘fellowship.’  ” 

Of  Cincinnati’s  62  elementary  schools,  Mr.  Streit  points 
out,  58  have  gymnasiums.  Dementary  schools  in  few 
communities  fare  so  well.  (See  below.) 

Physical  ednealion  is  lacking  in  elementary 
schools  which  enroll  70%  of  the  children  of  the  country, 
it  was  reported  at  a  Nat.  Conference  on  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Elementary  School  Children,  held  last  month 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Attended  by  representatives  of  15 
organizations  (and  called  by  the  Athletic  Institute),  the 
conference  made  plans  for  publishing  a  manual  on  how 
to  start  elementary  school  physical  education  programs. 
A  special  section  of  the  guide  will  propose  physical  edu¬ 
cation  activities  for  schools  without  gymnasiums. 

Anong  shortages  to  trouble  schools  in  the 

future  may  be  a  limited  supply  of  chlorine  for  purifying 
swimming  pools.  An  order  by  the  Nat.  Production  Au¬ 
thority  requires  producers  and  distributors  to  supply  as 
much  chlorine  for  drinking  water  purification  and  sewage 
treatment  in  1951  as  was  supplied  last  year,  but  purifica¬ 
tion  of  swimming  pools  is  not  considered  essential. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Evtiuation  in  Physical  Education,  M.  Gladys  Scott  &  Esther 

French.  C.  V,  Mosby  Co.,  3523  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis.  348p.  $4. 


Audio-Visual 


New  audio-visual  fellowship  of  $1,000  has  been 
announced  for  the  1951-52  school  year  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  and  must  be  presently  engaged  in  the 
field  of  audio-visual  education.  The  fellowship  (for  a  year 
of  graduate  study  of  audio-visual  techniques)  may  be  used 
at  any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States.  For 
application  forms,  write  Floyde  E.  Brooker,  Chief,  Visual 
Aids  to  Education,  U.  S.  OflSce  of  Education,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Sehool  by  television  became  a  reality  in  Minneap¬ 
olis  last  month.  When  schools  were  closed  due  to  a 
janitors’  strike.  Station  WTCN-TV  offered  its  facilities 
during  morning  hours  for  televised  classes,  and  school 
authorities  promptly  accepted.  How  many  pupils  watched 
TV  screens  while  classes  were  in  session  was  not  known, 
but  station  directors  estimated  20%. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Audio-Visual  Materials  in  Teacher  Education — 29th  Yearbook  of 
the  Assn,  for  Student  Teaching,  Hourard  T.  Batchelder,  ed.  Assn, 
for  Student  Teaching,  State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

262p.  $2. 

Production  of  Strategic  Visual  Aids  in  Mathematics  Instruc- 
C-  Perry  Martin.  Kentucky  School  Jour.,  Jan.  1951.  1421 
•It*”'-’  Ay.  (Discussion  of  the  importance  of 

twaa  aids  in  mathematics  instruction,  and  suggestions  for  their 
proper  use.) 


Adult  Education 


Study-tour  of  Franee  for  adults  is  being 
arranged  for  this  summer  by  Chicago’s  Central  YMCA. 
Students  eligible  to  take  part  are  those  who  are  enrolled 
in  French  courses  offered  in  the  “Y’s”  unusual  “Learning 
for  Living”  program. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  and  successful  experiments 
of  recent  years  in  adult  education,  the  “Learning  for 
Living”  plan  was  started  four  years  ago  with  a  few 
courses  attended  by  a  handful  of  people.  At  present, 
enrollment  tops  3,000,  and  80  subjects  are  offered.  Many 
of  them  are  designed  to  foster  enjoyment  of  leisure  time, 
to  increase  understanding  of  world  affairs  or  religion, 
and  to  help  students  solve  personal  and  vocational  prob¬ 
lems.  Twelve  additional  courses  (offered  by  the  “Y’s” 
Retailing  Institute)  are  sponsored  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chicago  Retail  Merchants  Assn.,  and  cover  all  phases 
of  store  operation. 

Edueatlon  for  adults  over  60  is  being  provided 
by  the  Adult  Education  Branch  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  according  to  a  report  in  the  January  10th 
issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  School  Journal.  One  of  very 
few  school  systems  to  have  such  a  program,  the  Los 
Angeles  schools  began  the  “older  adult”  courses  several 
years  ago  with  six-weeks’  summer  offerings  at  four  even¬ 
ing  high  schools  located  in  condensed  areas  of  older 
population.  Success  of  the  summer  project — which  at¬ 
tracted  an  attendance  of  1,600 — led  to  similar  courses 
at  15  adult  education  centers  throughout  the  city.  Most 
courses  feature  speakers  on  a  variety  of  subjects  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  older  persons,  including  such  topics  as 
health,  psychology,  mental  health,  financial  problems  and 
nutrition. 


Vocational-industrial 


Social  secretarial  program  at  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  designed  to  couple  thorough,  intensive 
preparation  for  secretarial  work  in  business  or  industry 
with  well-rounded  general  education.  A  two-year  course 
(offering,  upon  completion,  an  Associate  Arts  Degree), 
it  covers  the  usual  typewriting,  shorthand,  office  manage¬ 
ment  subjects,  and  in  addition,  voice  training  and  diction, 
study  in  sociology  and  psychology,  an  overview  of  trends 
in  art,  music,  literature  and  drama  (called  “Modem 
Culture”)  and  special  instruction  on  personal  attractive¬ 
ness,  office  and  social  behavior.  The  last  subject-offering 
(the  most  recent  and  most  publicized  in  the  program) 
goes  by  the  name  “The  Attractive  Woman.” 


Federal  support  of  vocational  training 

would  be  the  same  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  as  in  this 
year  under  the  President’s  budget  proposal.  But  of  the 
requested  $27,000,000  appropriation,  $10,000,000  would 
be  earmarked  for  the  general  purpose  of  training  workers 
for  defense  and  essential  civilian  production. 
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Parent^Teaeher 


To  get  schoolwork  home  to  parents,  a  teach¬ 
er  of  Cortland  school,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  provides  children 
with  colored  folders  in  which  they  keep  all  corrected 
work.  E^ch  Friday  afternoon,  the  work  is  sorted  and 
stapled  together,  and  children  take  the  evidence  of  the 
week’s  learning  home.  By  taking  a  week’s  work  home 
at  one  time,  children  are  less  apt  to  scatter  papers  along 
the  way,  and  parents  look  forward  to  the  regular  receipt 
of  materials,  the  teacher  believes. 

Parent-teacher  discnssion  panels  are  fea¬ 
tured  regularly  at  PTA  meetings  of  the  Central  junior 
high  school,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  according  to  Principal 
J.  S.  Shankland.  The  result:  increased  understanding 
of  school  policy  and  programs,  on  the  part  of  parents; 
greater  understanding  of  home  assets  and  problems,  on 
the  part  of  teachers. 

Explanation  of  reading  readiness  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  program  for  all  parents  of  first-grade  children 
of  the  Verplanck  school,  Manchester,  Conn.,  this  fall. 
By  seeing  how  modern  schools  begin  the  teaching  of 
reading,  parents,  it  was  felt,  would  he  less  confused  by 
the  reports  youngsters  brought  home  about  their  read¬ 
ing  activities. 

Building  and  Equipment 


School  hnllding  legislation  is  being  pushed  in 
13  states,  according  to  a  survey  of  activities  of  state 
education  associations.  In  one  state,  at  least,  a  school 
building  aid  program  is  making  headway:  last  month 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  unanimously  passed 
a  bill  creating  a  state  school  building  authority,  which 
would  enable  the  state  to  finance  up  to  $180,000,000  worth 
of  new  school  construction. 

Beware  of  ^^commercial  modemi§iii,’’  an 

editorial  in  the  January  issue  of  the  School  Board  Journal 
cautions.  School  buildings,  the  article  emphasizes,  if 
properly  designed  to  house  educational  programs,  will 
look  like  school  buildings,  not  like  factories  or  office 
structures. 

The  editorial  carries  two  other  admonitions:  (1)  school 
authorities  in  northern  regions  should  not  be  carried 
away  by  designs  originated  for  hot,  sunny  climates  (2) 
one-story  plans,  while  ideal  for  small  schools  of  12  class¬ 
rooms  or  less,  are  unsuitable  for  large  buildings — for 
roof  repair  costs  will  be  exorbitant,  and  the  endless 
lengths  of  corridor  will  bring  many  complaints  from 
faculty  members. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Plant  Maintenance.  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  25c.  (A  pamphlet  bring¬ 
ing  together  principles  and  procedures  for  proper  care  of  the 
school  plant.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


Basic  Mental  Health  Messages  ,  .  .  are  interwoven 
into  Blondie  comic  books,  being  distributed  by  the 
Nat.  Assn,  for  Mental  Health,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  19.  Suggested  particularly  for  elementary 
school  pupils  (but  appropriate  for  persons  of  any 
age  who  enjoy  the  Bumsteads),  the  comic  books 
are  available  for  10c  each,  or  at  quantity  prices. 

Projects  for  Physics  Classes  .  .  .  are  suggested  in 
a  curriculum  bulletin  produced  by  the  School  of 
Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  The  bulletin 
costs  30c. 

U.N.  Materials  Service  ...  is  being  set  up  by  the  I 
International  Relations  Committee  of  the  NEA.  The 
service — which  will  supply  up-to-date  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  on  United  Nations  activities — will  be  offered 
schools  on  a  subscription  fee  basis,  determined  by 
school  population  figures.  For  further  information,  ] 
write  NEA  headquarters,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C  ■ 

”What  It  Takes  to  Make  Your  Cap’  ...  is  a  pic-  j 
torial  account  of  the  planning  and  processing,  that  j 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  an  automobile.  Sug-  | 
gested  for  study  in  driver  education  classes,  the  pub-  j 

lication  may  be  obtained  without  charge  from  the  ] 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn.,  320  New  Center  ■ 

Bldg.,  Detroit  2,  Mich.  ' 

Non-Fiction  Books  for  Retarded  Readers  .  .  .  are  ^ 
listed  in  the  January  issue  of  Elementary  English, 

211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  The  bibliography  is  P 
broken  down  into  Social  Studies,  Science  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Guidance. 

’’How  to  Write  Better”  ...  by  Rudolf  Flesch,  is  , 
packed  with  suggestions  for  high  school  students  on  1 
how  to  write  simply,  clearly  and  interestingly.  The 
pamphlet  is  a  new  issue  in  the  Life  Adjustment 
Series  published  by  Science  Research  Associates,  ' 
228  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  4.  Single  copies  cost  40c, 
but  there  are  quantity  rates. 

New  Safety  Booklet  for  Children  ...  is  designed 
for  use  in  schools  as  a  coloring  book.  For  a  free  ^ 
copy,  write  the  Assn.,  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com-  ^ 

panics,  60  John  St.,  New  York  7,  and  ask  for  the  -5 

“Do  and  Don’t  Booklet.” 

To  Improve  Study  Habits  ...  students  might  find  I 
“How  to  Use  a  Textbook”  valuable.  The  pamphlet 

is  published  by  the  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  J 
Studies,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  | 

and  costs  10c.  t 

Film  on  Book  Publishing  .  .  .  shown  January  28  on  I 
the  NBC-TV  “Watch  the  World”  program,  is  to  be  a 
made  available  for  use  by  libraries,  schools  and  ^ 
colleges,  according  to  the  American  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers  Council. 

’’Operation  Congress:  A  Bill  is  Passed”  ...  is 
a  new  25c  pamphlet,  written  by  Wm.  G.  Phillips 
and  published  by  the  American  U.  Press.  For  a 
copy,  send  your  order  to  Operation  Congress,  Box  ; 
1139,  Washington  13,  D.C. 

Self-Help  Algebra  Workbook  .  .  .  announced  last 
month  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  433  E.  Erie  St., 
Chicago  11,  contains  33  standardized,  mixed  drills 
for  keeping  algebra  concepts  fresh  in  students  K 
minds,  it  is  reported.  Included:  a  progress  chart  ^ 

on  which  the  student  may  record  his  rating  on  each  i 

exercise.  Workbook  price;  80c.  r 
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